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THE BRAVO 


A TALE OF ITALY. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 





Lupovico Satvati was the captain of a troop of 
bandits infesting the Lower Alps. Of lofty sta- 
ture, muscular frame, and undaunted tempera- 
ment, he seemed especially fitted for the despe- 
tate post in which his evil stars had piaced him. 
We say his evil stars, for Salvati was the cadet 
ofa nos Fi family, of which honorable mention is 
made in the archives of Florence. He was a 
man of cultivated intellect and high aspirations: 
one who was never destined to tread the obscure 
path of mindiess mediocrity, but maddened by dis- 
appointment and despair. The miseries of Sal- 
vati would have made a maniac of a less despe- 
Yate nature; they made hima robber. His name 
was the by-word of terror to travelers and mer- 
chants, and the sound of fear by which the ma- 
trons of the Alpine hamlets soothed their way- 
‘Ward nurselings into submission ; “Hark! Sal- 
Vati !” sufficed alike to silence the most turbulent, 
and to subdue the most refractory. 
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Meanwhile, Salvati himself knew no happiness 
on earth, save in the consciousness that his name 
could thus strike terror to the hearts of those who 
in early youth had taught his own to quail. He 
had been injured, deeply injured; and he had 
vowed vengeance—nor was he one to breathe such. 
a vow lightly. 

In his first manhood, Ludovico had loved; not 
as worldlings love, but with deep devotedness. 
By day he walked through the marble halls of 
the Salvati Palace, musing on the idol of his soul ; 
by night he closed his eyes only to dream of her. 
Beatrice Monti was a Florentine, with eyes like 
midnight when it is bright with stars, and a voice 
like that of the bird which loves the darkness; 
the brow of a Madonna, high, and calm, and pale, 
looking as though earthly passion could never 
overshadow it; and a smile which shed sunshine 
where it rested. She was so young and gentle 
that it seemed as if she were scarce fitted to con- 
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tend with the cares of life, and so light-hearted 
that she appeared never to have had one dream 
of sorrow. Such was she when she listened to 
Salvati’s tale of love, as they sat together beneatl. 
the boughs of a pomegranate tree, from which 
he pilfered the rich red blossoms to twine then 
in her hair; while the sound of minstrelsy came 
faintly from the distant palace, swelling and dy- 
ing as the wind rose and fell among the orange 
trees. What recks it what he said, or how he 
said it, beneath the moonlighted sky, amid breeze 
and blossom: enough that she heard it withou! 
a frown—that she answered with a smile; anc 
that, as Salvati pressed her to his heart, he calle« 
her his—his own! his love—his world! ‘Twas 
a sweet dream; and they walked hand in hand, 
his arm around her, and her rich warm cheek 
resting upon his shoulder—slowly, pausingly, 
under the delicious night-wind; and they tola 
each other the history of their secret affection— 
how it had grown and strengthened since they 
first met; and if Beatrice blushed at the confes- 
sion, he kissed away her blushes, and she did not 
repent her confidence. Ludovico told a Jess em- 
barrassed tale, and she pressed her small hand 
upon his lips to stay their utterance ; but the lo- 
ver heeded not the gentle hindrance, and he 
showed her how Jong and how ardently he had 
loved her—for days are centuries in a lover’s cal- 
endar; and the moon had risen high in heaven, 
and the orange-buds were shedding the perfumed 
dew from their snowy cups, ere they remembered 
that the world was peopled by others besides 
themselves. and prepared again to mingle with 
its denizens. 

A fearful year followed that blissful evening. 
A rival’s blood crimsoned the blade of Salvati; 
but the stab was deeper at his own heart’s core! 
Could itbe that Beatrice loved the smooth-lipped 
stranger? His own Beatrice? He could not 
think that it was thus: and yet, she wept over 
the corse—such tears as women weep only for 
those whom they have enshrined in their hearts. 
Bui Beatrice—the beautiful, the fond, the timid 
Beatrice? No, no; it could not be; and Salvati 
held her to his heart, and loathed himself that he 
had dared to doubt her. 

He became a husband. Not a word, not a 
look of his young bride, but was to him as light 
and music. All that tenderness which woman 
loves so well, he lavished upon her with a prodi- 

lity which proved that his whole heart was in 
the homage; and yet, she was not happy. The 
smile fled from her lip, her step became less buoy- 
ant, and her voicemore sad. Ludovico mourned, 
wondered, yet never doubted ; and when Beatrice 
placed in his arms her infant girl, he forgot all 
sorrow in the contemplation of its cherub face. 

One day he had led his fair wife forth into the 
sunshine, and the child slumbered upon his bo- 
som. He talked to Beatrice of all which that 
child might one day be to them, gifted as she 
seemed with her mother’s beauty—that mother 
who was to him fairer than aught else on earth. 
Suddenly a messenger approached them,—the 
bearer of strange tidings,—he was a kinsman of 
Salvati, and he came, with joy in his heart, to tell 
him that the rival whom he had smitten he had 
nevertheless not slain; that he yet lived, though 
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his friends had borne him across the sea, when 


they rescued him from death—there was no blood 
upon the soul of the young busband 

Ludovico smiled scorniully in doubt, but the 
foubt was vain. The stranger had been seen 
since his return to Florence: he still bore the 
trace of Salvati’s blade, but he lived. 

Then, indeed, light returned to the eyes of 
Beatrice, though she uttered not a word, as Lu- 
‘ovico gloomily led the way back to their splen- 
lid home. 

One more short month, and the infant of the 
Count Salvati was motherless. Beatrice had fled! 
The father and the child were alike deserted. 
she wretched and bereaved man caught up the 
weeping girl—weeping it knew not wherefore— 
and, in his turn, abandoned the home which to 
him was now deso!ate. He wandered, he cared 
not whither, for many weary days; the peasants 
whom he encountered in his way shared with 
him, and with his motherless infant, their simple, 
and often scanty, meal; and he slept with the 
child nestied in his bosom, under the bright clear 
sky, or beneath a cotter’s roof. It was thus the 
bandits found him. He was a reckless man, 
They uyged him to become their chief; and he 
started at once from his lethargy of sorrow. By 
their means he might yet taste revenge! The 
very thought was of itself cabalistic. He told 
them ai] his wrongs, and they talked of vengeance; 
that was enough; he was thenceforward theirs— 
body and soul. He girt the pistols and the dag- 
ger in his belt; he pressed the plumed hat upon 

is brow ; and he placed his little Beatrice in the 
arms of the gentlest of the bandit’s wives. It is 
true that he shuddered as he gave her into such 
rude keeping, but he was anticipating vengeance; 
and he turned away with a smile upon his lip. 

He watched and watched for years, and yet 
his longing was unappeased; and, meanwhile, 
his child grew healthiully among the Alpine 
breezes, with all the loveliness and grace oi her 
mother floating about her like an atmosphere of 
light, and all the hardihood of a young moun- 
talneer. 

Salvati’s revenge had been so long delayed, 
that the thirst for its indulgence became demoni- 
acal, when he heard that his enemy was at length 
within his grasp—and Beatrice, too!—she who 
had won his heart only to break it!—she who 
was once the wife of his bosom—the mother of 
his infant girl! She was even now with the man 
upon whom his curse rested—to whom it had 
clung for years—upon whom it was now so soon 
to fall. . The seducer and the seduced 
were there, within arrow flight ; and they breath- 
ed the same air with the out'aw and his child. 
Salvati writhed with agony: the fair- browed lo- 
ver had been watched into a palace at the foot of 
the very mountain within whose fastnesses were 
bivouacked the band of Ludovico. The false one 
and her guilty companion could sun themeelves 
boldly beneath the blue sky of heaven, while the 
bereaved husband and his innocent -abe were 
hidden from the gaze of men, lest the arm of jus- 
tice should overtake them. The reflection was 
maddening ; and excited by this bitter thought, 
engendering memories stil) more wretched, Ludo- 
vico took his deserted daughter by the hand, just 
as a glorious sunset had flashed and faded into 
those sober tints which steep the world in twi- 








' nessing his prowess. 
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light, and tried to find comfort in the sweet looks 
and tones of the only being who loved him; bu: 
he could not support even the converse of th¢ 
light-hearted child; and casting himself gloomily 
down, with his rifle in his hand, in a chasm of the 
rock, he bade Beatrice go forth, and gambol ii 
the soft air. For awhile the girl stood pensively 
beside him, her hands folded upon her breast, and 
her large dark eyes riveted on his countenance : 
but after a time she looked forth over the ledge 
of rock against which she Jeant, and watched the 
wild birds as they winged their joyous way to 
their nightly resting places. 

Suddenly, Ludovico was startled by her scream, 
and he hurriedly sprang from the earth; in an- 
other instant he heard the report of a rifle, and 
Beatrice sank down beside him,—the bal] had en- 
tered her heart,—she was dead! Salvati Jaid her 
gently down again upon the earth from which 
in his first terror he had lifted her; and then 
fiercely gazing down into the valley from a point 
whence he could not be perceived from beneath, 
he discerned two human figures. The foremost 
was that of a tall cavalier, the other was a lady, 
and farther in the distance the bandit distinguish 
eda party of attendants. He saw the truth at 
once—the cavalier was engaged in shooting with 
his rifle at the birds which were flving homeward 
to their eyries in the rock, and the lady was wit- 
The little Beatrice had at- 
tracted their attention by her movements, and the 
sportsman, believing it to be some mountain eagle 
watching in fancied security the destruction of 
its feathered associates, and anxious to exhibit to 
his fair companion a proof of his skill asa marks- 
man, had but too fatally taken his aim. ButLu- 
dovico, in another instant, learnt still more than 
this,—it was not enough that the sweet spirit 
which had so long and so lovingly ministered to 
his own, when all else had forsaken him, lay 
quenched at his feet—it was not enough that the 
sete and beautiful image in which that spirit had 

een enshrined, was now a ghast'y, senseless, 
gory heap—destiny had not yet done with him. 
A light laugh came on his ear—a laugh of mirth 
as a requiem for his dead infant—he could not be 
mistaken—he had heard such laughter in bygone 
years, ere the blight of misery had withered him 
—it was the voice of Beatrice—of his false wife! 
He turned, and Jooked at his lost child, bent over 
her for an instant, as if to convince himself that 
there was indeed no hope, and then seizing his 
rifle, he took a steady aim, and again the sharp 
quick sound reverherated among the heights— 
another peal of laughter rang out as its echo, but 
this time it was the laugh of Ludovico. The ca- 
valier, the murderer of his little one, fel] as that 
horrible mirth swelled on the evening breeze. 
As quick as thought the rifle of the bandit was 
reloaded ; and he Jooked for a second with aglad 
and gloating look upon the affrighted party who 
cowered round the fallen man; then he again 
raised his weapon; but this time his hand was 
unsteady, and his frame shook—the strong man 
quivered like a leaf! Again he glanced back on 
the dead object of all his hope, and of all his ten- 
derness; and that look sufficed. In the next in- 
stant a shout of horror rang upward from the 
plain: mother and child were alike lifeless. Sal- 


* * + * + 


A few months subsequently, Florence was 
thronged by curious crowds, who came to wit- 
ness the execution of Ludovico, the, the tandit 
chief. He had surrendered himself to justice; 
he had avowed the murder of his wife ; the pil- 
‘age of travelers; the control of a fierce band 
which had long been the terror of the country. 
No voice was raised in mercy ; it was a forgotten 
word in Florence; while al] cried aloud for jus- 
tice. Men do not judge by the racked heart and 
the wrung spirit, but by the peril and the spoil; 
—what to them were the anguish and the des- 
pair which had wrought the ruin? their pity had 
been unchallenged, for Salvati had borne a 
haughty brow before his accusers—he had him- 
self supplied them both the charge and the cul- 
prit; and the morning at length arrived—too 
s!owly for those who were to be merely the look- 
ers on at the legal tragedy—when all might see 
if his high courage would still uphold him—what 
marvel then that they panted ior the trial? But 
they knew not Ludovico Salvati! he had done 
with the world, and the world withhim, A busy 
throng entered his dungeon to summon him to the 
death-scene; his chains were lying on the earth 
heside him, for he had wrenched them asunder, 
though his tortured limbs had suffered in the ef- 
fort: he was no longer to be a gaze for the Flo- 
rentines—his dagger had freed him. 





THE BAFFLED TRAVELER. 


Durine the rage of the continental war in Eu- 
rope, occasion—no matter what—called an hon- 
est Yorkshire ’squire to take a journey to War- 
saw. Untraveled and unknowing, he prepared 
himself with no passport; his business concerned 
himself alone, and what had foreign nations todo 
with him? 

His route lay through the states of neutral and 
contending powers. He landed in Holland, pass- 
ed the usual examination, but insisting that the 
affairs v. hich brought him there were of a private 
nature, ke was imprisoned—and questionec—and 
sifted; and appearing to be incapable of design, 
was at length peimitted to pursue his journey. 

To the officer of the guard which conducted 
him to the frontiers, he made frequent complaints 
of his treatment, and of the loss he should sus- 
tain by the delay; he swore it was uncivil and 
unfriendly, and ungenerous ; five hundred Dutch- 
men might have traveled through Great Britain 
without a question :—they never questioned any 
strangers in Great Britain—nor stopped them— 
nor guarded them. 

Roused from his native phlegm by these reflec- 
tions on the policy of his country, the officer 
slowly drew the pipe from his mouth, and emit- 
ting the smoke therefrom— 

‘“* Mynheer,” said he, ‘* when you first set your 
foot on the land of the seven United Provinces, 
you should have declared you came here on af- 
fairs of commerce,” and, replacing his pipe, re- 
Japsed into immovable taciturnity. 

Released from this unsocial companion, he 
soon arrived ata French post, where the sentinel 
of an advanced guard requested the bonor of his 





vati had taken no coward aim. 


permission to ask his passports; and on his fail- 
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ing to produce any, he was entreated to pardon 
the liberty he took of conducting him to the com- 
mandant, but it was his duty, and he must, how- 
ever reluctantly, perform it. 

Monsieur le Commandant received him with 
cold and pompous politeness ; he made the usual 
inquiries, and our traveler, determined to avoid 
the error which had produced so much inconve- 
nience to him, replied that commercial concerns 
drew him to the continent. 

** Ma foi,” said the commandant, “‘ c’est un ne- 
gotiant, un bourgeois ;—take him away to the 
citadel, we will examine him to-morrow; at pre- 
sent we must dress for the comedy—allons.” 

** Monsieur,” says the sentinel, as he conducted 
him to the guardroom, “ you should not have 
mentioned commerce to Monsieur !e Commandant; 
no gentleman in France disgraces himself with 
trade; we despise traffic. You should have in- 
formed Monsieur le Commandant that you enter- 
ed the dominion of the Grand Monarque for the 
purpose of improving yourself in singing, or in 
dancing, or in dressing; arms are the profession 
of a man of fashion, and glory and accomplish- 
ments his pursuits. Vive fe Roi.” 

He had the honor of passing the night with a 
French guard, and the next day was dismissed. 

Proceeding on his journey, he fell in witha 
detachment of German chasseurs. ‘They demand- 
ed his name, his quality, and his business in that 
country. He came, he said, to learn to dance— 
and to sing—and to dress. ‘He is a French- 
man,” said the corporal. ‘ A spy,” cries the ser- 
=. And he was directed to mount behind a 

ragoon, and carried to the camp. 

he officer, whose duty it was to examine pri- 
soners, soon discovered that our traveler was not 
a Frenchman, and that as he did not understand a 
syllable of the language, he was totally incapable 
of being a spy; he therefore discharged him, but 
not without advising him no more to assume the 
frippery character of a Frenchman. 

“We Germans,” says he, “eat drink and 
smoke; these are our favorite employments, and 
had you informed the party that you followed no 
other business, you would have saved them, me 
and yourself, trouble.” 

He soon approached the Prussian dominions, 
where his examination was still more strict: and 
on answering that his only designs were to eat, 
and to drink, and to smoke— 

** To eat !—and to drink !—and to smoke !” ex- 
claimed the officer with astonishment. “Sir, you 
must be forwarded to Potsdam; war is the only 
business of mankind.” 

But the acute and penetrating Frederick soon 
comprehended the character of our traveler, and 
gave him a passport under his own hand. “It is 
an ignorant and innocent Englishman,” said the 
veteran; ‘the English are unacquainted with 
military duties; when they want a general, they 
borrow one of me.” 

At the barriers of Saxony he was again inter- 
Togated. “I am a soldier,” said our traveler; 
" behold the passport of the first warrior of the 

el” 

“ You are a pupil of the destroyer of millions,” 
replied ‘the sentinel ; we must send you to Dres- 
den, and hark ye, sir, conceal your passport, as 
you would avoid being torn to pieces by those 
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whose husbands, sons and relations have been 
wantonly sacrificed at the shrine of Prussian am- 
bition.” 

A second examination at Dresden cleared him 
of suspicion. Arrived at the frontiers of Poland, 
he flattered himself his troubles were at an end; 
but he reckoned without his host. 

“Your business in Poland? interrogated the 
officer. 

‘| really don’t know, sir,” replied the traveler. 

«Don’t know your own business, sir ?” resum- 
ed the officer. ‘I must conduct you to the sta- 
rost.” 

‘«< For the Jove of God,” said the wearied tra- 
veler, “take pity on me. I have been imprison- 
ed in Holland for being desirous to keep my own 
affairs to myself: I have been confined all night 
ina French guard-house, for declaring myself a 
merchant; have been compelled to ride seven 
miles behind a German dragoon, for professing 
myself a man of pleasure; I have been carried 
fifty miles a prisoner in Prussia, for acknowledg- 
ing my attachment to ease and good living ; and 
have been threatened with assassination and death 
in Saxony, for avowing myself a warrior; and 
therefore if you will have the goodness to let me 
know how I am to render such an account of my- 
self as may not give offence, I shall consider you 
as my friend and preserver.” 


CLL PID" 


A TALE OF SCIO. 


No spot on earth presents a lovelier picture to 
the eye of the traveler than the Isle of Scio; at 
least this was so when I saw it, previously to the 
Greek Revolution. Of all the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, it had received the most peculiar favor 
from the haughty Turk. Its inhabitants had been 
permitted to engage in commerce, and the arts of 
the ancient race had again visited it. Gardens 
filled with the luscious fruits of a tropical clime 
were spread along the shores. Flowering trees 
and aromatic shrubs loaded the air with fragrance. 
On landing, the joyous countenances I met, and 
merry laughter heard at intervals, convinced me 
that [ had come among a happy people. Here, 
as I before remarked, the sway of the Turkish 
Sultan was but slightly felt; a small tribute was 
indeed exacted, but this the wealth of the inhabi- 
tants was easily able to meet, and a Turkish go- 
vernor had been placed over them, but he was 
mild in his manners and much loved, although of 
another race. Yet even this seemed to take from 
them the liberty which the young Greek, in read- 
ing the annals of his country, knew to have been 
the peculiar possession of his forefathers. The 
more prosperity threw its blessings around him, 
the more his thoughts would dwell on that which 
he possessed not, the glorious prerogative of his 
race. The Greek mariner is brave and imagina- 
tive in the highest degree. The rock of Salamis 
told him the story of other days. How could he 
but long to 

‘* Snatch from the ashes of his sires, 

The embers of their former fires, 

And leave behind a name of fear, 

That tyranny should quake to hear.” 
And the time was at hand. Yes, the time was 
coming when they would burst asunder the iron 
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chains of despotism. America had given them 
an example of what could be effected by an un- 
daunted resolution, and, while the memory of 
their fathers kindled in their bosoms the fires of 
patriotism, the image of their ancient republican 
virtue lived again in the heroic Washington, in 
the eloquent Henry, the boast and pride of our 
western world. 
There was a young Greek who came in my com- 
pany to Scio. During our voyage, he had forci- 
ly struck my attention, whether from the respect 
paid to him by those around, or from a certain 
dignity and grace of manner, I cannot tell. He 
was rather above the middle size, taller than the 
Greeks usually are, with noble, commanding fea- 
tures, an eagle eye, which, when he was in the 
least roused, seemed to flash fire, in short, 


“ A form more active, light and strong, 
Ne’er shot the ranks of war along.” 


I said to myself, this is indeed a hero, and one 
who might claim kindred with Alcibiades. 

A lively voice and merry laugh were heard 
from a group before us; the young Greek step- 
ped forward, a glance of recognition was return- 
ed from some one of the party, and I saw a young 
girl exchange greetings with him, in a way that 
showed they had met before. I gazed upon the 
scene, and yet I saw it not; my thoughts were 
for a moment busy with the happy remembrances 
of my own youth; they hurried me back to my 
native village—I saw thee again, my Mary, in all 
thy loveliness. Thou art now the bride of an- 
other, and I am doomed to wander over the earth 
an outcast from my home and from my kindred. 

* And is this Marco ?” she said; “ why, how 
you are changed? Is it possible you were once 
my playmate? How tall you have grown! When 
did you come from Peste? Do you like the 
Austrians? Surely not as well as your own 
folks ?” 

How long Melissa might have continued her 
questions, ’twere impossible to tell; the young 
man answered by taking her hand in his, and 
whispering his replies into her ear, so that they 
were lost to us. 

Marco was one who burned for the deliverance 
of his country; he had met with many Greeks 
abroad who were like himself, ardent in the cause 
of freedom. He was a member of that secret as- 
sociation entered into by the young Greeks,—an 
association by which they were pledged to each 
other, and bound by the most dreadful oaths, that 
they would see their country free from Turkish 
despotism, or die. Among the Suliotes, a tribe 
of hardy mountaineers of the Morea, he had be- 
come the chief of a band as determined as him- 
self. The hour so long desired was near at hand, 
and Marco had come to this island to infuse, if 
possible, into its inhabitants, some part of the.pa- 
triot glow of his own ardent disposition. 

The father of Melissa was one eminent, not 
only for his wealth, but for the a possess- 
ed over the minds of the islanders. To gain him 
was Marco’s object, and through means of Me- 
lissa, he had little doubt of success. When 
a boy he had passed much of his time at his man- 
sion, and thus had early become acquainted with 


this young Greek girl. 


In eastern climes the passion of love is charac- 





terized by a suddenness, a violence, which ab- 
sorbs for a time every other feeling. Ah! Hai- 
de, thou personification of this powerful senti- 
ment, Byron in thee but too well portrays the vi- 
vidness of Eastern passion. Such a love was 
not destined to be that of Melissaand Marco. She 
loved him only asa sharer in the sports of her 
childhood; her heart was another’s. Marco had 
admired—nay, had loved her with an enduring 
attachment, and his hopes of future happiness 
had been centered inher. Ashe grew up to man- 
hood, “his country had become his idol: to it he 
had sacrificed every selfish, every endearing sen- 
timent, and for it he was willing to offer up his 
life,” but when he saw her, when her arm og 
in his, she walked beside him, the fairest of the 
daughters of Greece, 
** Rich in youth’s loveliness, her jeweled hair 
Spread o’er the marble throne of thought, in folds 
Of graceful drapery, 

From out the fringes of the snowy lid, 

Her intellectual eye its radiance sending. 

—Her gracefu! form 


Its fair proportions through her robe revealing 
In sylph-like beauty,” 





*twas enough to shake the philosophy of the 
stoutest heart. 

‘* And have you bound yourself,” she said, “ by 
this dreadful oath? Are we not happy here? 
W hy make tumult where there is peace ?” 

“This calm is but delusive,” he replied; ‘the 
sultan only waits to pounce upon his prey, until 
commerce shall have sufficiently enriched your 
shores, to make them a worthy prize, and then 
Melissa, dost think he will spare thy father? 
Will he spare thy beauty? No! ruthless sol- 
diery will trample on all that is beautiful here, 
and thou, O Melissa,—thou hast heard, hast thou 
not, of a Turk’s seraglio ?” 

‘* Mahommed, our governor, has protected us 
long. I fear these are gloomy thoughts of yours, 
and that, carried away by the desire of change, 
you are about to invitee yourself—our country, 
in irretrievable calamities. Oh think on this ere 
it be too late. Think upon the greatness of our 
foe—how small the number of those possessed of 
the same degree of patriotism as thyself !” 

‘Cease, Melissa, to urge objections. I have 
thought of all these things. You know not the 
extent of this conspiracy; our emissaries have 
penetrated even to the throne of the Czar of Rus- 
sia; wherever the Greek name, the Greek reli- 

ion is found, there we shall have supporters. 

he fleet of the Moslems will be as chaff before 
the Greek fire, in the hands of our bold and crafty 
mariners. My Suliote bands shall pour from the 
mountains upon the terror stricken Turk. We 
fight for liberty, our altarsandourhomes. Their 
effeminate and luxurious soldiery will yield be- 
fore the spirit which sits upon our banners, and 
proclaims in the heat of battle’ ‘ The spirit of li- 
berty is with you, and will give you victory.’ 
Well may Mahommed tremble, and well may 
Greece rejoice that her days of deliverance are at 
hand. But we approach thy father’s house, and 
now, Melissa, assist and be with me, the deliver- 
er of our country.” 

Marco thought he spoke with the Melissa of 
his youth—with one who was to revive in her- 
self the Spartan woman of old; he little thought 
of the torture each word of his inflicted. * 




















The governor of 
in person, winning in his address and manners, 
but perfidious, crafty and revengeful. He had, 
by some unaccountable means, won the affections 
of the young Greek, Melissa—had promised her 
to forsake his religion—to become a Christian in 
name and in principle—had spoken to her of the 
ancient glories of her race, and how he despised 
his own in comparison with it, and she believed 
him. Guileless herself, passing all her days in 
retirement, she knew not of the duplicity of man- 
kind, and her simplicity had thus made her the 
dupe of a remorseless and heartless villain. 

Ali Ben Ali, for that was his name—had ob- 
served her hanging on the arm of the handsome 
Marco, had seen them in close conference toge- 
ther. Stung with jealousy and resentment, he 
vented his rage in secret curses, and following 
them at a short distance, he saw them enter the 
house of Melissa. 

That evening she was to have met him ina 
grove of acacias, back of her father’s grounds, 
at the hour of midnight. He went to the spot 
long before the time, and after waiting in an 

ony of impatience, as the last shadows of eve- 
ning fell upon the scene, Melissacame. Veiling 
his anger under a smiling countenance, with the 
ng eagerness of a lover, he advanced toward 

er. 

“Ah, cruel girl, dost thou know how long 
thou hast detained me from the lustre of thy 
countenance? Remove thy veil, dearest. Why 
should it hide charms so soon to be mine own 

ossession? Why these tears? Has any grief 

efailen thee? Has thy father discovered our 
attachment? or dost thou doubt me? Have I not 
promised to renounce all for thee? My country, 
my name, my religion ?” 

**Ah itis for this I doubt thee, and fear me, 
that untrue to these so sacred ties, thou mayest 
prove so to me.” , 

‘Melissa, some one has poisoned thy mind 
against me; some one has promised more to thee 
than I. The accursed Greek has made thee treat 
me thus—I am no longer trusted, is it indeed so? 
Can Melissa doubt, after all that I have done, all 
that I have said? Yes, she does, I see it in her 
manner toward me. But ah, let him beware of 
me. The Jove of Ali is deep, but his revenge 
shall be terrible. I saw him with thee, but now 
—Marco Bozzaris—he crossed my path when a 
child, but he shal! not now that | am a man.” 

** Listen to me, Ali, this is not so—thy love 
mistakes.” 

‘* Melissa, mark me, you shall rue the hour 
you dared fasten this counterfeit upon me. I loved 
yon truly, deeply, fondly, but now, may curses 
ight upon—” 

**Ah, ah, curse me not, spare me, I love! I 
love! Yeu are deceived, your passion hurries 
you away.” 

*“« Thee [ cannot kill, but Marco! May I perish, 
but I will be revenged.” 

“Oh, then, I must tell you all. You say you 
love me, you tell me, you swear to me, that you 
will be one of us—that, in your heart, you desire 
to see again Greece revive and take her place 
among the nations. You say all this; you ieee. 
and I will trust you. Even if you engage not 





with.us, your love for the Greek Melissa will 


see if martial fire yet existed in the loveliest of 
the isles of Greece. I can tell you no more.” 

“ And is this true? Swear it, and I will love 
thee, doat upon thee as before.” 

“1 swear by thy prophet’s tomb, by that name 
which the Christian trembles to speak ! This is 
true” 

The next morning, ere the sun had risen on 
that devoted Ise, a bark loosed from its shores 
bound for Constantinople, and in that bark went 
one, the agent of destruction to all that was 
lovely and beautiful in Scio. Ali Ben Ali had 
heard enough to raise him in the eyes of his 
sovereign, and to gain him command. 

W hat to him was that lovely being whom Pro- 
vidence had blessed, it is true with beauty of per- 
son, but in that gift had made ruin her portion ? 

Marco had been successful in his attempts. 
He left Scio, the evening of the next day, proud 
of reviving martial ardor in his countrymen, and 
full of hope. Mahommed fell a victim to the 
too hasty passions of a people, suddenly roused, 
and full of the cause of their country—he being 
gone, the whole people busied themselves in pre- 
paring munitions of war, in fortifying the island 
against attack, and concerting with the neighbor- 
ing isles, 

The eighth morning after the departure of Ali, 
a fleet was observed to approach the island, and 
in consternation the Sciotes perceived that the 
Turks were upon them. A silence, terrible and 
threatening, pervaded the fleet. At length Ali 
Ben Ali made his appearance on the prow of the 
admiral’s ship, which had approached nearest 
the shore. He called for his father, Mahommed, 
to appear. No answer was returned. ‘“ They 
have slain him,” he said, “and vengeance is 
what remains to us.” 

He scarce had ceased, when the artillery from 
thirty ships at once broke upon that unhappy 
isle. Houses, temples, all things beautiful totter 
and fall before the murderous cannon. The peo- 
ple disputed inch by inch the ground where so 
much happiness and prosperity had been theirs. 
Melissa is seen every where mingling among the 
combatants. She exhorts the soldiers to fight to 
the death, for their wives and daughters. ‘* We 
will perish with you,” she said, ‘‘ they shall not 
lead us into slavery.” But thousands on thous- 


ands pressed. Vain was the struggle. All was 
now one blackened mass of smouldering ruin— 
Scio, no longer the pearl of the ocean. Havoc 


the cry, neither age nor sex were spared, and 
now where was Melissa? 

On the eve of that eventinl day, a lovely female 
with disheveled hair, and in all the agony of 
grief, might have been observed leaning over the 
body of an aged man, ina retired part of the 
Island. ‘The soldiery had not yet found her. 

’*Twas Melissa; her father had fallen early in 
the day, @nd had been borne, by the direction of 
his daughter, to this spot, while she endeavored 
to fill his place in the field. When all hope was 
gone, she had come to lament over him, and by 
self-destruction, to free herself from dishonor. 
The fatal dagger was already in her grasp—the 
stroke about to be given, when her hand was ar- 
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rested by one whom she dreaded even worse than 
death, though once the object of her love. The 
game smile was upon his countenance, as when 
he had last left her, when with protestations of 
eternal love upon his lips, the most fiendish ma- 
lice at his heart, he had gone forth to betray her. 

“ Ah, pretty one!” said he, “thou art mine 
now, and may heaven pardon thee for this at- 
tempt on thy life. Wast bound for paradise so 
soon? I see how it is. Thou wished to join the 
houries there, thy sisters in loveliness. Whata 
pity to have detained thee. But come, you are 
indeed to leave Scio, but you go on board of one 
of my galleys. *Tis my turn to command now.” 

Heedless of all things, and mechanically, she, 
suffered him to lead her from the spot; no word, 
no sigh escaped her. 

*Twas midnght, and the Turkish fleet, after the 
bloody scenes of the day, lay hushed in profound 
repose, save the admiral’s galley, where the 
lights still shone, and the music that came along 
the waters announced that the feast there held 
by the officers, was still in progress. There hai 
been a wedding there that night. Melissa was 
the bride—a silent one, however, for she had 
not yet opened her lips. Grief had made her 
dumb. She looked on all objects around, as 
though she saw them not. Suddenly ere the 
midnight hour had passed, her dreadful fate seem- 
ed to flash across her mind. She shrieked, and 
fellin agony upon the deck. All gathered around 
her, as we often see in our cities the mob collect 
around the novel and interesting object. 

*T was then that a light bark bore noiselessly 
toward the Turkish ships—it reached the side of 
the admiral’s galley; the grappiing irons were 
thrown, and in a moment the fire ship was inex- 
tricably involved with the galley; one plunge, 
and then another followed. Suddenly, a streak 
of livid light shot athwart the deck; and then 
arose a dreadful cry, “the Greek, the Greek !” 
With the speed of lightning, the whole ship be- 
came involved in smoke and flame, some plunged 
into the water, others. stood without the power 
of motion where they were, until it was too late 
to save themselves. The fire soon reached the 
powder magazine, and then followed an explo- 
sion, which made the distant hills re-echo sounds 
more dreadful than had ever been heard there be- 
fork, since the creation. Some half dozer poor 
wretches alone escaped from that dreadful scene. 
Among those that perished was of course the 
fair Greek of Scio. 

Marco Bozzaris died in battle. He revenged 
the beautiful Scio, the fair Melissa. The bones 
of Moslem thousands whiten the plains of Greece. 
Her liberties have arisen triumphant from the 
oppression of ages. Bozzaris, 


*T tell thy fate without a sigh, 
For thou art freedum’s now, and fame’s, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” .S. W. 





THE DEATH OF WIND-FOOT. 


BY WALTER WHITMAN, FOR THE AM. REVIEW, 


Turee hundred years ago—so heard I the tale, 
not long since, from the mouth of one educated 
like a white man, but born of the race of whom 
Logan and Tecumseh sprang,—three hundred 





years ago, there lived on lands now forming an 
eastern county of the most powerful of the Am- 
erican states, a petty Indian tribe governed by a 
brave and wise chieftain. This chieftain was 
called by a name which in our language signifies 
Unrelenting. His deeds of courage and subtlety 
made him renowned through no small portion of 
the northern continent. There were only two 
dwellers in his lodge—himself and his youthful 
son; for twenty moons had filled and waned 
since his wife, following four of her offspring, 
was placed in the burial ground. 

As the Unrelenting sat alone one evening in 
his rude hut, one of his people came to inform 
him that a traveler from a distant tribe had enter- 
ed the village, and desired food and repose. Such 
a petition was never slighted by the red man; 
and the messenger was sent back with an invita- 
tion for the stranger to abide in the lodge of the 
chief himself. Among that simple race, no duties 
were considered more honorable than arranging 
the household comforts of a guest; those duties 
were now performed by the host’s own hand, his 
son having not yet returned from the hunt on 
which he had started with a few young compan- 
ions at early dawn. In a little while, the way- 
farer was led into the dwelling by him who had 
given the first notice.of his arrival. 

*« You are welcome, my brother,” said the Un- 
relenting. 

The person to whom this kind salute was ad- 
dressed was an athletic Indian, apparently of 
middle age, and habited in the scant attire of his 
species. He had the war-tuft on his forehead, 
under which flashed a pair of brilliant eyes. His 
rejoinder was friendly and brief. 

** The chief’s tent is lonesome—his people are 
away?” continued the stranger, after a pause, 
casting a glance of inquiry around. 

“My brother says true that it is lonesome,” 
the other answered. ‘Twelve seasons ago, the 
Unrelenting saw five children in the shadow of 
his wigwam, and their mother was dear to him. 
He was strong, like acord of many fibres. Then 
the breath of Manito snapped the fibres one by 
one asunder. He looked with a pleasant eye on 
my sons and daughters, and wished them for him- 
self. Behold all that is left to brighten my heart!” 

The Unrelenting turned as he spoke, and point- 
ed to an object just inside the opening of the 
tent. 

A moment or two before, the figure of a boy 
had glided noiselessly in, and taken his station 
back of the chief. Hardly twelve years seemed 
the age of the new-comer. He was a nobie 
child! His limbs, never distorted with the liga- 
tures of civilized life, were graceful as the ash, 
and symmetrical aad springy as the em 
stag’s. It was the last and loveliest of the chief- 
tain’s sons—the soft-lipped, nimble W ind-Foot. 

With the youth’s assistance, the preparations 
for their frugal meal were soon completed. After 
finishing it, as the stranger appeared to be weary, 
a heap of skins was arranged for him in one 
corner of the lodge, and he laid himself down to 
sleep. 4 

It was a lovely summer evening. The moon 
shone, the stars twinkled, and the thousand voices 
of a forest night sounded in every direction. 
The chief and Gia son reclined at the opening of 
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the tent, enjoying the cool breeze which blew 
rer upon them, and flapped the piece of deer- 
shide that served for their door, sometimes fling- 
ing it down so as to darken the apartment, then 
raising it suddenly up again, as if to let in the 
bright moonbeams. 

W ind-Foot spoke of his hunt that day. He 
had met with no success, and, in a boy’s impa- 
tient spirit, wondered why it was that others’ 
arrows should hit the mark, and failure be re- 
served for him alone. The chief heard him with 
a sad smile, as he remembered his own youthful 
traits; he soothed the child with gentle words, 
telling him that brave warriors sometimes went 
whole days with the same perverse fortune. 

‘Many years since,” said the chief, ‘* when 
my cheek was soft, and my arms felt the numb- 
ness of but few winters, I myself vainly traversed 
our hunting grounds, as you have done to-day. 
The Dark Influence was around me, and nota 
single shaft would do my bidding.” 

* And my father brought home nothing to his 
lodge 7” asked the boy. 

“The Unrelenting came back without any 
game,” the other answered; “but he brought 
what was dearer to him and his people than the 
fattest deer or the sweetest bird-meat—he brought 
the scalp of an accursed Kansi !” 

The voice of the chief was deep and sharp in 
its tone of hatred. 

“Will my father,” said Wind-Foot, “ tell—” 

The child started, and paused. An exclama- 
tion, a sudden guttural noise, came from that 
_ of the tent where the stranger was sleeping. 

he dry skins which formed the bed rustled, as 
if he who lay there was changing his position, 
and then all continued silent. The Unrelenting 
proceeded in a lower tone, fearful that they had 
almost broken the slumber of their guest. 

* Listen!” said he: “ you know a part, but 
not all the cause of hatred there is between our 
nation and the abhorred enemies whose name | 
mentioned. Longer back than J can remember, 
they did mortal wrong to your fathers. The 
scalps of two of your nearest kindred hang in 
Kansi lodges, and I have sworn, my son, to bear 
them a never-ending hatred. 

“On the morning of which I spoke, I started 
with fresh limbs and a light heart to search for 
game. Hour after hour, I roamed the forest with 
no success ; and at the setting of the sun, I found 
myself weary, and many miles from my father’s 
lodge. I laid down at the foot of a tree, and 
sleep came over me. In the depth of the night, 
a voice seemed whispering in my ears; it called 
me to rise quickly—to look around. I started to 
my feet, and found no one there but myself ; then 
I knew that the Dream-Spirit had been with me. 
As I cast my eyes about in the gloom, I saw a 
distant brightness. Treading softly, I approach- 
ed. The light was that of a fire, and by the fire 
lay two sleeping figures. O, I laughed the quiet 
laugh of a deathly mind, as I saw who they were 
—a Kansi warrior, and a child, like you, my son, 
in age. I felt the as of my tomahawk—it was 
keen as my hate. [ crept toward them as the 
snake crawls through the grass. I bent over the 
slumbering boy; I raised my weapon to strike. 
But I thought that were they both slain no one 

- would carry the tale to the Kansi tribe. My 
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| vengeance would be tasteless to me if they knew 


it not—and I spared the child. Then I glided 
to the other; his face was of the same cast as 
the first, which gladdened me, for then I knew 
they were of close kindred. I raised my arm—I 
gathered my strength—I struck, and cleft the 
warrior’s brain in quiverivering halves !” 

The chief had gradually wrought himself up 
to a pitch of loudness and rage, and his hoarse 
tones at the last part of his narration, rang croak- 
ingly through the lodge. 

At that moment, the deer-hide curtain kept all 
within in darkness; the next, it was lifted up, 
and a flood of the moonlight filled the apartment. 
A startling sight was back there, then! The 
strange Indian was sitting up on his couch, his 
distorted features glaring toward the unconscious 
ones in front, with a look like that of Satan to 
his antagonist angel. His lips were parted, his 
teeth clenched, his arm raised, and his hand 
doubled—every nerve and sinew in bold relief. 
This spectacle of fear lasted only for a moment; 
the Indian at once sank noiselessly back, and lay 
with the skins wrapped round him as before. 

It was now an advanced hour of the night. 
W ind-Foot felt exhausted by his day’s travel; 
the father and son arose from their seat at the 
door, and retired to rest. In a little while, all 
was silence in the tent; but from the darkness 
which surrounded the bed of the stranger, flashed 
two fiery orbs, rolling about incessantly like the 
eyes of an angry wild beast. The lids of those 
orbs closed not in slumber during the night. 

Among the former inhabitants of this conti- 
nent, it was considered rudeness, of the highest 
degree, to annoy a traveler or a guest with ques- 
tions about himself, his last abode or his future 
destination. Until he saw fit to go, he was made 
welcome to stay, whether for a short time or a 
long one. Thus, on the morrow, when the 
strange Indian showed no signs of departing, the 
chief expressed not the least surprise, but felt in- 
deed a compliment indirectly paid to his powers 
of entertainment. 

Early the succeeding day, the Unrelenting call- 
ed his son to him, while the stranger was stand- 
ing at the tent-door. He told W ind-Foot that he 
was going on a short journey, to perform which 
and return, would probably take him till night- 
fall. He enjoined the boy to remit no duties of 
na my toward his guest, and bade him be 
ready at evening with a welcome for his father. 

The sun had marked the middle of the after- 
noon—when the chief, finishing what he had to 
do sooner than he expected, came back to his 
own dwelling, and threw himself on the floor to 
obtain rest,—for the day though pleasant, had 
been a warm one. Wind-Foot was not there, 
and after a little interval the chief stepped toa 
lodge near by to make inquiry after him. 

* The young brave,” said a woman, who ap- 
peared to answer his questions, “ went away 
with the chief’s strange guest many hours since.” 

The Unrelenting turned to go back to his tent. 

“T cannot tell the meaning of it,” added the 
woman, “ but he of the fiery eye, bade me, should 
the father of Wind-Foot ask about him, say to 
the chief these words, ‘ Unless your foe sees you 
drink his blood, that blood loses more than half its 
sweetness ? ” 
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The Unrelenting started as if a scorpion had to seek for the child and that fearful stranger, 
stung him. His lip trembled, and his hand invo- they were lucky enough to find the trail which 
luntarily moved to the handle of his tomahawk. the absent ones had made. None except an In- 
Did his ears perform their office truly? Those dian’s eye could have tracked them by so slight 
sounds were not new to him. Like a floating and devious a guide. But the chief’s sight was 
mist, the gloom of past years rolled away in his sharp with paternal love; they followed on— 
memory, and he recollected that the words the winding, and on again—at length coming to the 
woman spake were the very ones he himself had fallen tree. The train was now less irregular, 
uttered to the Kansi child whose father he slew and they traversed it with greater rapidity. Its 
Jong, long ago, in the forest! Andthis stranger? direction seemed toward the shores of a long 
Ah, now he saw it all. He remembered the dark narrow lake which lay adjacent to their territory. 
looks of his guest—and carrying his mind back Onward went they, and as the sun sank in the 
again, traced the features of the Kansi in their west, they saw his last flitting gleams reflected 
matured counterpart. And the chief felt too con- from the waters of the lake. The grounds here 
scious for what terrible purpose Wind-Foot was were almost clear of trees; and as they came 
in the hands of this man. He sallied forth, ga- out, the Unrelenting and his warriors swept the 
thered together a few-of his warriors, and started range with their keen eyes, 
swiftly to seek his child. | Was it so indeed ?—There, on the grass not 

About the same hour that the Unrelenting re- twenty rods from the shore, were the persons 
turned from his journey, Wind-Foot, several they sought—and fastened near by was a canoe. 
miles from home, was just coming up to hiscom- , They saw from his posture that the captive was 
panion, who had gone a few’ rods ahead of him, bound; they saw, too, that if the Kansi should 
and was at that moment seated on the body of a’ once get him in the boat, and gain a start for the 
fallen tree, a mighty giant of the woods thatsome opposite side, where very likely some of his 
whirlwind had tumbled to earth. The child had tribe were waiting for him, release would be al- 
roamed about with his new acquaintance through most impossible. For a moment only they paus- 
one path and another with the heedlessness of ed. Then the Unrelenting sprang off, uttering 
his age; and now while the latter sat in perfect the battle cry of his tribe, and the rest joined in 
silence for several minutes, Wind-Foot idly the terrible chorus and followed him. 
sported near him. It wasasolemn spot; inevery| As the sudden sound was swept along by the 
direction around were towering patriarchs of the breeze to the Kansi’s ear, he jumped to his feet 
wilderness, growing and decaying in solitude. and with that wonderful self-possession which 
At length the stranger spoke : distinguishes his species, determined at once what 

** W ind-Foot !” ‘was safest and surest for him todo. He seized 

The child, who was but a few yards off, ap- Wind-Foot by the shoulder, and ran toward the 
proached at the call. As he came near, he stop- boat, holding the boy’s person as a shield from 
ped in alarm; his companion’s eyes had that | any weapons the pursuers might attempt to launch 
dreadfully bright glitter again—and while they after him. He possessed still the advantage. It 
looked at each other, terrible forebodings arose | was a fearful race; and the Unrelenting felt his 
in the boy’s soul. | heart grow sick, as the Indian, dragging his child, 

“Young chieftain,” said the stranger, “ you | approached nearer to the water’s edge. 
must die !”” “Turn, whelp of a Kansi!” the chief madly 

“The brave is in play,’ was the response, |cried. “ Turn, thou whose coward arm warrest 
“Wind-Foot is a little boy.” against children! Turn, if thou darest, and meet 

“ Serpents are small at first,” replied the sav- | the eye of a full-grown brave !” 
age, “‘ but in a few moons they have fangs anda} A loud taunting laugh was borne back from 
deadly poison. Hearken, branch from an evil | his flying enemy to the ears of the furious father. 
root!—I am a Kansi!—The youth your parent |The savage did not look round, but twisted his 
_— in the forest has now become a man. | left arm, and pointed with his finger to Wind- 

arriors point to him and say, ‘His father’s | Foot’s throat. At that moment, he was within 











scalp adorns the lodge of the Unrelenting, but the 
wigwam of the Kansi is bez2!’—Wind-Foot! it 
must be bare no longer !” 

The boy’s heart beat quickly—but beat true to 
the stern courage of his ancestors. 

“T am the son of a chief,” he answered, “ my 
cheeks cannot be wet with tears.” 

The Kansi looked at him a few seconds with 
admiration, which soon gave way to malignant 
scowls. Then producing from an inner part of 
his dress a withe of some tough bark, he stepped 
to Wind-Foot, and began binding his ands. It 
was useless to attempt resistance, for besides the 
disparity of their strength, the boy was unarmed, 
while the savage had at his waist a hatchet, and a 
tude stone weapon resembling a poniard. He 
pointed to W ind-Foot the direction he must take, 
gave a significant touch at his girdle, and follow- 
ed close on behind. 

When the Unrelenting and his people started 


twice his length of the canoe. The boy heard 
his father’s voice, and gathered his energies, faint 
and bruised as he was, for a last struggle. Vain 
his efforts! for a moment only he loosened him- 
self from the grip of his foe, and fell upon the 
ground. That moment, however, was a atal one 
to the Kansi. With the speed of lightning, the 
ichief’s bow was up at his shoulder—the cord 
| twanged sharply—and a oe as arrow 
sped through the air. Faithful to its mission, it 
| cleft the Indian’s side, just as he was stooping to 
i lift Wind-Foot in the boat. He gave a wild 
shriek ; his blood spouted from the wound, and 
he staggered down upon the sand. His strength, 
however, was not yet gone. Hate and measure- 
less revenge—the stronger that they were baffied 
—raged within him, and shot through his eyes, 
lassy as they were beginning to be with death- 
amps. Twisting his body like a bruised snake, 
he worked himself close up to the bandaged 
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Wind-Foot. He felt to his waistband, and drew 
forth the weapon of stone. He —. a laugh 
of horrid triumph—he shouted aloud—he raised 
the weapon in the air—and just as the death- 
rattle sounded in his‘throat, the instrument (the 
shuddering eyes of the child saw it, and shut 
their lids in intense agony,) came down, driven 
too surely to the heart of the hapless boy. 

W hen the Unrelenting came up to his son, the 
last signs of life were fading in the boy’s coun- 
tenance. His eyes opened and turned to the chief ; 
his beautiful lips parted in a smile, the last effort 
of expiringy fondness. On his features flitted a 
lovely look, transient as the ripple athwart the 
wave, a slight tremor shook him, and the next 
minute W ind-Foot was dead. 


THE ACTRESS: 
OR, FIRE SHOULD NOT BE PLAYED WITH. 
(Translated from the French for the Rover, by T. J. Smith, jr.) 
CHAPTER L—A Marriacein G Fiat. 


From the time I had become of age, I had contem- 
plated a voyage to Italy; thus understood, we 
were to be two, Dupré and myself; we were to 
journey on foot; to have each 800 pounds, and to 
e three months on our way. 

But there was a mountain between the project 
and the execution. The one in our voyage was 
very simple; it soon gave way. 


The first time [ was cashier of the party. In| 


our hotel at Marseilles, a gentleman begged me 
with extreme politeness to change some money 
for him. I drew out my purse, finished the ope- 
ration andapparently replaced my treasure. How 
it was I know not: at night on feeling in my 
pocket, I found that great politeness could some- 
times cost one 800 pounds. We returned to 
Bordeaux, half laughing and half starving. 

The second time | broke my leg at Montauban. 
The third time I had just been admitted as doctor. 
Dupré had been a lawyer for some time. On this 
occasion, however, the accident that always pre- 
vented our voyage to Italy fell to hisshare. Fate 
had this time chosen him as her victim. In the 
environs of Beziers he was married. Thus hap- 
pened this misfortune : 

My friend Dupré was an excellent companion. 
He was of middling stature, but well built, light 
and easy. His features were not perfectly regu- 
lar, but his eyes full of vivacity and expression, 

ve to his countenance a peculiar fascination. 
Although rather giddy and reckless, he was 
always careful enough to appear as his interests 
required, nor was he entirely free from a certain 
_— of sensibility; he had a tear in reserve 

or an unfortunate friend, and there was also in 
store a surplus of wit for his jovial companions. 
He was naturally serviceable, particularly if the 
pleasure of obliging cost him neither too assid- 
uous cares, nor exertions too often called for. 
Moreover, he himself artlessly owned that the 
higher virtues did not fall to his lot. Enjoyment 
washis end. He reckoned his life by the number 
of his sensations. His system being based on the 
duty of man in this world, he received life as an 
accident of which he neither understood the cause, 
nor the design, but which he used for his own 
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troubling himself much about it; loving good 
sufficiently well, little disliking evil, a cold ad- 
mirer of virtue, aslight contemner of vice, indif- 
ferent to all but pleasure, there was one way, 
however, in which this positive man showed him. 
self poetic. Being an excellent musician, with 
a most agreeable voice, his ideas were elevated 
when he spoke of the art which almost alone had 
the power of giving birth to enthusiasm in a soul 
otherwise of so earthly a nature. With these 
different qualities, poor Dupré was perhaps insuf- 
ficient as a friend ; but he was the most charming 
companion in traveling that could be found. 

On ascension day of the year 1789 we breathed 
the fragrant May air in the midst of the valleys 
of Languedoc. I will spare you the common in- 
cidents that we met on the way, and pass on im- 
mediately to the moment, in which the knot of the 
conjugal drama, in which my friend Dupré was 
one of the two actors, was prepared. 

We had passed Beziers in the morning, having 
walked all the day. The sun was setting on our 
right behind a range of beautiful hills. Night 
was fast approaching; it surprised us before we 
had perceived any habitation. 
sleeping beneath the starry heavens of sweet 
Languedoc, neither frightened Dupré nor myself; 
we had already cast our eyes on a majestic oak 
whose immense head was drawn in dark relief on 
the horizon. The appearance of a dense cloud 
which was increasing in size and spreading out 
to fall soon into rain, prompted us to attempt 
once more the discovery of a situation less ex- 
posed to the inclemencies oi the weather. 

We walked on without seeing two yards be- 
fore us. Our feet at times caught in the brush- 
wood. We sometimes fell but always laughed. 
At last in the depth of a valley we perceiveda 
bright light and we saluted the welcome sight 
with an enthusiastic huzza. 

We rushed directly toward it. A wide and 
deep ditch lay in our way. We did not see it, 
and rolled headlong to the bottom together. 
** Pardiew!” said Dupré, having arisen, “ none of 
the young girls whose emotions I have awakened 
this winter by singing to them airs from Gluck 
and Piccini, at the soirees of my aunt the presi- 
dente, would refuse us a tear of pity in considera- 
tion of our unfortunate position. W hat say you, 
Don Quixotte, is not this the cavern of Montesi- 
nos ?” 

“It’s simply the ditch that surrounds the pro- 
perty where we intend seeking hospitality. That 
1as an aristocratic air. We will be splendidly 
received.” 

‘«* Peste, so I believe; but let’s first try to get 
out of here. You have the advantage of height, 
my dear doctor. Give me the aid of your shoul- 
ders; when I am out, I will gallantly offer you 
my hand, and we will direct our course as well as 
we are able toward the bright star that was the 
cause of our wreck, but which will now guide us 
to the harbor. 

Two minutes after, we found ourselves, as well 
as we could judge, on a very long avenue 
handsome trees. Their tufted foliage rendered 
the obscurity of the night still more profound; 
happily, at the extremity could stil! be distinguish- 
ed the beneficent light. ‘Come on,” said Dupré, 
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“and I hope to God that the proprietor or Jord of 
this place, more philanthropic than his fellow 
beings, has not planted this magnificent alley with 
wolf traps.” 

“ Silence! hark !” said I to Dupré, arresting his 
steps; ‘‘I heard a man’s voice. Some one comes 
this way. It would be disagreeable, however, to 
be taken as malefactors unti] further explanation. 
Do you hear ?” added I, lowering my voice. 

“[ hear a woman’s voice,” answered Dupré, 
“and that has never appeared to me a bad sign. 
Who knows? without intending it we may be 
hastening, through the midst of the woods, to 
assist at the sentimental rendezvous of a Diana 
and her Endymion (in my youth I studied mytho- 
logy) That would indeed be pleasant.” 

or some time, the light by which we were 
guided had disappeared at unequal intervals, as if 
some opaque and moveable body were passing 
between it and ourselves. There was no longer 
any doubt, some of the occupants of the premi- 
ges were advancing toward us. I did not think 
it becoming to appear before them at this place 
and hour, and unexpectedly. I drew Dupré be- 
hind a hedge of yoke-elms with the intention of 
continuing our route when the persons approach- 
me hed passed. 

ut having drawn near to where we were, they 
seated themselves on a bench that we had not 
perceived, and commenced the following conver- 
sation; we were placed in a position to hear them, 
though involuntarily. This circumstance was, 
in a strange manner, about to decide the destiny of 
my friend. 

“ My dear daughter,” said a man’s voice, “I 
would wish to believe you, but I cannot be de- 
ceived. I pray you confide in your best friend.” 

“ Father,” answered a voice of a truly enchant- 
ing tone, though weakened either by suffering or 
grief. ‘I repeat to you I have nothing more to 
8a Sua 

“Tt is very singular,” whispered Dupré, “I 
think I have heard that melodious voice, not long 
since.” 

“Well, what matters it? Hush!” 

“What is meant by this silence and reserve,” 
continued the man; ‘‘ do you expect me to be im- 
posed upon? You suffer, I repeat... . Come 
on my lap—I am entirely recovered—speak low, 
what ails you my dear child ”” 

“It is becoming quite interesting,’ said Dupré. 

The young girl broke the silence, but she spoke 
very low, and her tone of voice was much alter- 
ed, We could only distinguish these words: 
“Father, in the embarrasment under which I !a- 
bor, it is impossible to dissemble—I am in love.” 

“ Do not hide in my breast, unless it be to ex- 
press your regret, that one of your thoughts 
should be unknown to me. You are handsome, 
my daughter; who would not be proud that you 
should own him. But I see it; that man has not 
a fortune equal to ours; his position is not the 
same, and you fear that, according to the orders 
of the fathers of this country, I will be append 
your happiness ;—my child, if he be honest 
and loyal; if he have a heart equal to your own, 
present him to me and [ will name him my son.” 

“ There is a man of considerable respectability,” 
said Dupré. 


rich than we are; what matters it, I understand 
you, and as to the rest he is well worthy of us. 

ut there is an obstacle of which you have not 
thought. It is that he—he is not as I am—hbe 
does not love me!” 

“ Ah! he does love you; oh! that’s quite dif- 
ferent. But who is the king, or at least duke or 
prince who would disdain a union with my daugh- 
ter? Who, with the quality of a simple mortal, 
can be proud and haughty before my daughter? 
Ah! he does not love you!—But you must be 
crazy.—W ell, who is this young man? what does 
he do? who are his parents ?” 

“It is strange,” said Dupré, “‘ when a young 
girl says she loves some one, I wish it were I.” 

‘This winter, at the soirées of the presidente 
de Lausac—” 

**Of my aunt,” cried Dupré, in the greatest as- 
tonishment.” 

“You remember him, perhaps, father. His 
parents, I believe, intend him for the bar. A 
young man somewhat taller than myself—he often 
sang pieces from our Piccini.” 

“Oh Lord !” cried Dupré, “ that’s miraculous.” 

“He is Madame de Lausac’s nephew.” 

“« Powers of heaven!” continued Dupré, falling 
on his knees, ‘I believe she means me.” 

“ His father, they say, wasa distinguished offi- 
cer.” 

** That’s it,” said Dupré, scarcely breathing ; 
‘but who is this young girl ?” 

«| sang with him that Italian duo you like so 
much.” 

*T have sang with ten others; that doesn’t 
enlighten the question.” 

«| remember now,” answered the father, “ in 
fact I have heard speak of the talents of that 
young man.” 

« Father-in-law, you are very kind,” said Du- 
pré, ‘* but was there ever a situation similar to 
mine? Could I not guess—” 

«* Madame de Lausac esteemed his genius.” 

** You are too good! can it be Mademoiselle 
Marillac? No, she is in Paris at this moment.” 

“In fine,” continued the young girl, “ he seem- 
ed to notice me.” 

«Confusion! I noticed al] !” 

*“ And whenever we met, I thought I read in 
his eyes, the pleasure that I myself enjoyed.” 

‘* Itis Mademoiselle Bernillet,” said Dupré, con- 
tinuing his search; ‘no, she has just married.” 
«« But I was no doubt mistaken. His compli- 
ments were merely through the common polite- 
ness used in the world. We have left Bordeaux 
three months, and since then I have not seen him. 
He does not love me!” cried she, bursting into 
tears. 

“Ido love you—I adore you!” said Dupré, 
“for you are handsome ; your father said so; you 
have a sweet voice, for I hear it; and you are 
rich—these lands prove it. But who the deuce— 
Oh! if her father would only pronounce her 
name.” 

We lost a few words of the father’s answer. 

“ Bah! I tell you there is one thing, ! never 
will be able to understand-——a young man insensi- 
ble to the charms of my dear child.” 

«But what is her name, unnatural father! 
Why is not the name of a cherished daughter 





“No, father; perhaps, indeed, he may be less 


always in the mouth of a father.” 
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“‘ Reassure yourself; believe me, I cannot be 
at rest till my Julia is happy.” 

* Julia! Julia what? Well, I am no wiser 
now than before. Julia? No, I have no recol- 
lection. Never mind, father-in-law, I place all 
confidence in you. You are honest, you will 
not take advantage of my lonely position, for 
the purpose of deceiving me. Yes, your daugh- 
ter is beautiful; and sheis mistaken. I think of 
none but her,I live butforher. But, I foresee it; 
a young girl, who weeps under a tree on a dark 
night, speaking of her lover—wishes a romance. 
Well, Julia, you shall be satisfied. There is no 
time to be lost. Come Paul, let us steal from 
here without being perceived, if it be possible. 
I am bewildered, surprised, oppressed. Oh God! 
oh God! what an adventure !” 

* And our voyage to Italy ?” said I. 

* Yes, our third! when we have come to the 
tenth we will makeacross. Oh Lord! but come, 
friend, come. I wish to play my part at once, 
for I have many wrongs to repair, as you have 
seen.” 

We succeeded, not without difficulty, and the 
the fear of being heard, in withdrawing ourselves 
from the vicinity of Julia and her father. We 
found the ditch that had entrapped us ; we cross- 
ed it in the same manner as before, and we were 
once again the fields. 


“* Let us stop here,” said Dupré. “Here is to 
commence the second chapter of the romance. 
My plan is laid out. All must be done well, or I 
should not deserve the praises of her father. 
Imagine the sensation of the young girl, when 
the sound of my soft melodious voice reaches 
her through the foliage and falls directly on her 
heart ?” 

** Excellent.” 

“If I had but a poor guitar to accompany me! 
It matters not. Ah! lady, you doubt my love. 
Injustice ! folly! I came here for you. I have 
leit country, possessions and parents to follow 
you. But, nameless and indigent, dare I confess 
my love? Since.I cannot speak it, I will sing it. 
I now remember a beautiful piece fitted to the 
occasion. Listen Paul; you must judge if I ac- 
quit myself well of it.” 

_ His clear and sonorous voice soon filled the 
air. Inspired by place, circumstance, the desire 
to please, he sang exquisitely a splendid air in 
G flat, of his own composition. The words, 
formed by chance, were perfectly applicable to 
the situation ; a lover, fearing to declare it, spoke 
to the echoes, what he dare not say to his lady- 
ove. 

s Well,” said he, when he had finished. 

* Like an angel, my friend.” 

oe Now she is informed of my being here, and 
_ xt 18 on her account. ~ let’s retire to 
rest.” 

“Where, if you please ?” 

‘On our large oak tree, of course. The sky 
has cleared up, and we will be able to find it 
~Come.” 

After having passed the night awake, as one 
may well suppose, we commenced reconnoitering 
on the following morning at day break. We 
‘were informed that we were about a league from 
Agde; the father was an Italian merchant, who 
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had, several years before, retired to France with 
a considerable fortune. 

Then Dupré remembered his daughter perfectly 
well. Happy Dupré! She was of extraordinary 
beauty ; tall and slender, with hair of the dark- 
est jet, a voice of exceeding power and clearness, 
but with little method; she was also somewhat 
serious and pensive, as are most women of the 
South. 

Signor Bernetti had fled his country for politi- 
cal causes. Having penetrated into the interior 
of France, he bought a magnificent estate, the 
same on which we had trespassed, and there he 
resided in complete solitude with his daughter. 
Julia had an excessively sensible mind ; the habit 
of living with books and her own thoughts, had 
given her the most romantic ideas of the world, 
which the nature of her mind and heart predis- 
posed her to adopt. Her father idolized her, as 
we have seen. Though sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive the dangerous side to which the ten- 
dency of her sentiments inclined his daughter, he 
was too weak to impose upon her, with resolu 
tion, a different course, through fear of contra 
dicting her. Besides she was so kind, so sweet, 
so loving toward him, so disposed to obey, that 
it was merely necessary for him to wish, in order 
to be satisfied, and that is perhaps why he never 
wished. 

Business affairs having called him to Bordeaux, 
he became acquainted with Madame de Lausae, 
Dupré's aunt. He afterward attended the soirées 
given by that lady, with his daughter, wishing to 
give her an insight into the world in which she 
was soon destined to live; but it was too late; 
she had arrived at the age of eighteen. She 
brought with her her taste, her feelings, her pre- 
judices already moulded in solitude, and instead 
of those of the world having the power to sub- 
stitute themselves to her own instantaneously, 
she was already too far advanced to attempta 
comparison. She therefore weighed the ideas of 
the world with her own, and preferring the latter 
she retained them. 

When she first appeared in Madame de Lau- 
sac’s parlor, Dupré was singing with his ordinary 
taste and feeling. Dupré was a handsome young 
man; the agreeableness of his wit, as well as 
his musical talent, made him an object of remark 
in society. The eyes of the young girl were 
fixed on him. They sang together; that was 
another link. He gazed on her tenderly (at least 
she thought so, which is about the same) when 
he spoke of her sweet voice, her beautiful hair 
and its dark Italian hue. He should not so have 
filled the imagination of the young girl. She, 
naive, sincere, a perfect novice in the ways of 
the world, took the words of Dupré for what 
they were, not for what they were worth; she 
gave them the meaning which most pleased her, 
and she thought he loved her, because she wish- 
ed him to love. 

So that, being forced to return unexpectedly to 
the country with her father, she departed, think- 
ing she possessed the heart of my friend, and 
that he would soon seek the occasion to declare 
his sentiments more meager & When she 
had returned to the castle, she relapsed into her 
habits of solitary meditation, and her recollection 
still nourished the remembrance of Dupré. 
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After having thought over the obstacles that 
might have deterred his presenting himself, a cer- 
tain fear entered her heart. She imagined she 
had either deceived herself or been deceived; 
day after day passed and Dupré did not come. 
She was therefore either forgotten or betrayed. 

It was then that we were led by chance to- 
ward the young girl, and my friend learned the 

ower he had acquired over her heart, without 
ies been aware of it. He was not the man to 
lose a good spar ogy f when it offered itself; he 
made the best profit of this one. 

After the improvement of a hasty toilet, in the 
city of Agde, in which the larger portion of our 
money was spent, Dupré repaired to the castle. 
While there he became embarrassed, cut short 
what he said, and stammered so well and appro- 

riately, that at the end of the visit neither the 
hither nor daughter doubted that Dupré had been 
for some while in the neighborhood, addressing 
to echo the complaints he dared not confess to the 
object of his love. In fact, he arranged it so 
well that his pretended timidity passed for a del- 
iceacy, which the difference of fortune and circum- 
stances interpreted honorably for him. 

On his return, he appeared delighted, transport- 
ed with joy. He did not cease to dwell upon 
Julia’s charms and her character, though far dif- 
ferent from his own. The contrast, however, 
appeared to me so striking that I was forced to 

| his attention to it 

My dear Dupré, said I, she is beautiful, she is 

d and rich, so far all is well; but as you un- 
oid by degrees the principal traits of her charac- 
ter I am less satisfied. Ido not see that you pos- 
sess one taste, one thought, one opinion or one 
feeling in common. Beware, my friend, you are 
about to bind yourself for life. It does not ap- 
pear to me that you will ever understand this 
part of woman’s nature. If you cannot give her 
the happiness she desires, without it cost you 
the sacrifice of your own personal feelings, you 
will never obtain a durable felicity. 

He did not as much as answer. He was too 
on to listen to cold and reasonable words. 

ewas right. That they were both taking a false 
step no one doubted. 

Two months after this event Dupré married’ 
Julia Bernetti; ten thousand pounds salary and 
the castle in perspective. Unhappily for the lat- 
ter we were in ’89, and the cry of “ War to the 
castle, peace to the hamlet,” was soon to be heard 
from one extremity of France to the other. 


CHAPTER II.—Want or Harmony. 


Tue young couple spent the remainder of the 
delightful season in unceasing pleasures. When 
winter was drawing near, all the family left for 
Bordeaux, where Dupré was to continue his pro- 
ession. 

Julia bore for my friend a sincere, deep-rooted 
and powerful love; the only fault was in its 
power. To accomplish his end, Dupré had been 
able to elevate his feelings to a level with those 
of the young Italian girl; as she, he had seemed 
to place his whole soul in their reciprocal love ; 
but his mind was too light, his heart too vulgar, 

8 will too inconsistent, to enable him to play 


of time. During the first part of their married 
life, he truly felt what his exalted words express- 
ed: “Julia is charming!” But with aman of 
his nature, extremes never last long. By degrees 
his feelings for Julia had become such as he was 
alone capable of bearing. They had for a mo- 
ment overflown, swollen by passion as a stream 
by a storm; but ere long falling back again into 
their bed. He fondly loved his wife, but only as 
he loved, that is—less than himself, less than for- 
tune, less than pleasure, more than all beside. 
Poor Dupré! 

Julia blinded, dazzled, fascinated by her pas- 
sion, governed by the same internal movements, 
she perceived nothing at first sight that could 
afflict her and force her some day to make mani- 
fest the unexpected energy of which passionate 
souls alone understand the secret. ]t had not occur- 
red to her that Dupré could change. She herself 
was so happy in his love. That sufficed to fill 
her hours, her days, her life. She was no longer 
seen with a book in her hand, no longer did the 
harpsichord vibrate beneath her tapering fingers, 
no longer was there a wish, a desire but those of 
love. Why was he not the same? 

We had reached the middle of the terrible 
years of revolution. Julia’s father lost his whole 
fortune in it. His castle was pillaged and laid 
waste. He left it to save his life, and died two 
months after, leaving his daughter almost ruined. 

Dupré was almost overcome by these succes- 
sive strokes. The loss of an agreeable fortune 
was much felt by him. He was neither bad, nor 
voluntarily unjust; his feelings for his wife un- 
derwent no alteration on his account; but: his 
obligations toward her were much diminished; 
he was now her equal, much more, he had here- 
tofore been indebted to her for his position in the 
world; she herself would now owe all her for- 
tune, if he obtained any, to his labor and talents. 
Without attempting to account for it, having 
come to no conclusion, or laid out any plans, they 
acted instinctively upon him, from the beginning. 
He took less pains, he dissembled with less suc- 
cess, he played with less grace his part of pas- 
sionate lover. He abandoned himself more to 
his natural inspirations, he became by degrees in 
| her presence the somewhat reckless and positive 
Dupré of our youth; he showed that he expe- 
rienced less — in listening to the passion- 
ate words of the young woman ; he found plea- 
sure beyond the domestic hearth and he concealed 
less skillfully that he could pass a whole day 
without seeing Julia, and without dying of ennuz. 
Briefly, he assumed within himself, and before 
the sentimental and romantic Italian, the commop- 
place and unpoetic position of a mere simple 
husband. 

Julia had wept for her father, but the loss of 
fortune had leit her calm. Her lover was left, 
that sufficed forher happiness. With these ideas 
and her prepossession in favor of Dupre, she 
could not understand how there could be any 
connection between the love he bore her, and 
her own position as to fortune. The talents of 
her husband could easily repair the disasters due 
to circumstances ; and what mattered it whether 
their living depended on him or on her? 

Light was therefore to come from some other 





the part he had assigned himself for any lengt 
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** Reassure yourself; believe me, I cannot be 
at rest till my Julia is happy.” 

* Julia! Julia what? Well, I am no wiser 
now than before. Julia? No, I have no recol- 
lection. Never mind, father-in-law, I place all 
confidence in you. You are honest, you will 
not take advantage of my lonely position, for 
the purpose of deceiving me. Yes, your daugh- 
ter is beautiful; and she is mistaken. I think of 
none but her,I live but forher. But,.I foresee it; 
a young girl, who weeps under a tree on a dark 
night, speaking of her lie —eliehtnt romance. 
Well, ulia, you shall be satisfied. There is no 
time to be lost. Come Paul, let us steal from 
here without being perceived, if it be possible. 
I am bewildered, surprised, oppressed. Oh God! 
oh God! what an adventure !” 

** And our voyage to Italy ?” said I. 

* Yes, our third! when we have come to the 
tenth we will makeacross. Oh Lord! but come, 
friend, come. I wish to play my part at once, 
for I have many wrongs to repair, as you have 
seen,” 

We succeeded, not without difficulty, and the 
the fear of being heard, in withdrawing ourselves 
from the vicinity of Julia and her father. We 
found the ditch that had entrapped us; we cross- 
ed it in the same manner as before, and we were 
once again the fields. 


** Let us stop here,” said Dupré. ‘ Here is to 
commence the second chapter of the romance. 
My plan is laid out. All must be done well, or I 
should not deserve the praises of her father. 
Imagine the sensation of the young girl, when 
the sound of my soft melodious voice reaches 


her through the foliage and falls directly on her 
heart ?” 

** Excellent.” 

“If Thad buta Pe guitar to accompany me! 


It matters not. Ah! lady, you doubt my love. 
Injustice ! folly! I came here for you. I have 
leit country, possessions and parents to follow 
you. But, nameless and indigent, dare I confess 
my love? Since I cannot speak it, I will sing it. 
I now remember a beautiful piece fitted to the 
occasion. Listen Paul; you must judge if I ac- 
quit myself well of it.” 

_His clear and sonorous voice soon filled the 
air. Inspired by place, circumstance, the desire 
to please, he sang exquisitely a splendid air in 
G flat, of his own composition. The words, 
formed by chance, were perfectly applicable to 
the situation ; a lover, fearing to declare it, spoke 
to the echoes, what he dare not say to his lady- 
love. 

ae Well,” said he, when he had finished. 

** Like an angel, my friend.” 

“ Now she is informed of my being here, and 
that it is on her account. Now let’s retire to 
rest.” 

“« Where, if you please ?” 

“On our large oak tree, of course. The sky 
has cleared up, and we will be able to find it. 
Come.” 

After having passed the night awake, as one 
may well suppose, we commenced reconnoitering 
on the following morning at day break. We 
were informed that we were about a league from 
Agde; the father was an Italian merchant, who 
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had, several years before, retired to France with 
a considerable fortune. 

Then Dupré remembered his daughter perfectly 
well. Happy Dupré! She was of extraordinary 
beauty ; tall and slender, with hair of the dark- 
est jet, a voice of exceeding power and clearness, 
but with little method; she was also somewhat 
serious and pensive, as are most women of the 
South. 

Signor Bernetti had fled his country for politi- 
cal causes. Having penetrated into the interior 
of France, he bought a magnificent estate, the 
same on which we had trespassed, and there he 
resided in complete solitude with his daughter. 
Julia had an excessively sensible mind ; the habit 
of living with books and her own thoughts, had 
given her the most romantic ideas of the world, 
which the nature of her mind and heart predis- 
posed her to adopt. Her father idolized her, as 
we have seen. Though sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive the dangerous side to which the ten- 
dency of her sentiments inclined his daughter, he 
was too weak to impose upon her, with resolu- 
tion, a different course, through fear of contra- 
dicting her. Besides she was so kind, so sweet, 
so loving toward him, so disposed to obey, that 
it was merely necessary for him to wish, in order 
to be satisfied, and that is perhaps why he never 
wished. 

Business affairs having called him to Bordeaux, 
he became acquainted with Madame de Lausac, 
Dupré's aunt. He afterward attended the soirées 
given by that lady, with his daughter, wishing to 
give her an insight into the world in which she 
was soon destined to live; but. it was too late; 
she had arrived at the age of eighteen. She 
brought with her her taste, her feelings, her pre- 
judices already moulded in solitude, and instead 
of those of the world having the power to sub- 
stitute themselves to her own instantaneously, 
she was already too far advanced to attempta 
comparison. She therefore weighed the ideas of 
the world with her own, and preferring the latter 
she retained them. 

When she first appeared in Madame de Lau- 
sac’s parlor, Dupré was singing with his ordinary 
taste and feeling. Dupré was a handsome young 
man; the agreeableness of his wit, as well as 
his musical talent, made him an object of remark 
in society. The eyes of the young girl were 
fixed on him. They sang together; that was 
another link. He gazed on her tenderly (at least 
she thought so, which is about the same) when 
he spoke of her sweet voice, her beautiful hair 
and its dark Italian hue. He should not so have 
filled the imagination of the young girl. She, 
naive, sincere, a perfect novice in the ways of 
the world, took the words of Dupré for what 
they were, not for what they were worth ; she 
gave them the meaning which most pleased her, 
and she thought he loved her, because she wish- 
ed him to love.’ 

So that, being forced to return unexpectedly to 
the country with her father, she departed, think- 
ing she possessed the heart of my friend, and 
that he would soon seek the occasion to declare 
his sentiments more appropriately. When she 
had returned to the castle, she sehinieed into her 
habits of solitary meditation, and her recollection 
still nourished the remembrance of Dupré. 
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had either deceived herself or been deceived ; 
day after day passed and Dupré did not come. 
She was therefore either forgotten or betrayed. 

It was then that we were led by chance to- 

ward the young girl, and my friend learned the 

ower he had acquired over her heart, without 
sing been aware of it. He was not the man to 
lose a good opportunity when it offered itself; he 
made the best profit of this one. 

After the improvement of a hasty toilet, in the 
city of Agde, in which the larger portion of our 
money was spent, Dupré repaired to the castle. 
While there he became embarrassed, cut short 
what he said, and stammered so well and appro- 

riately, that at the end of the visit neither the 
ather nor daughter doubted that Dupré had been 
for some while in the neighborhood, addressing 
to echo the complaints he dared not confess to the 
object of his love. In fact, he arranged it so 
well that his pretended timidity passed for a del- 
icacy, which the difference of fortune and circum- 
stances interpreted honorably for him. 

On his return, he appeared delighted, transport- 
ed with joy. He did not cease to dwell upon 
Julia’s charms and her character, though far dif- 
ferent from his own. The contrast, however, 
— to me so striking that I was forced to 

his attention to it. 

My dear Dupré, said I, she is beautiful, she is 
good and rich, so far all is well; but as you un- 
fold by degrees the principal traits of her charac- 
ter I am less satisfied. I do not see that you pos- 
sess one taste, one thought, one opinion or one 
feeling in common. Beware, my friend, you are 
about to bind yourseif for life. It does not ap- 
pear to me that you will ever understand this 
part of woman’s nature. If you cannot give her 
the happiness she desires, without it cost you 
the sacrifice of your own personal feelings, you 
will never obtain a durable felicity. 

He did not as much as answer. He was too 

assionate to listen to cold and reasonable words. 
ewas right. That they were both taking a false 
step no one doubted. 

'wo months after this event Dupré married 
Julia Bernetti ; ten thousand pounds salary and 
the castle in perspective. Unhappily for the lat- 
ter'we were in ’89, and the cry of “* War to the 
castle; peace to the hamlet,” was soon to be heard 
from one extremity of France to the other. 


* CHAPTER II.—Wanrt or Harmony. 


Tue young couple spent the remainder of the 
delightful season in unceasing pleasures. When 
winter was drawing near, all the family left for 
Bordeaux, where Dupré was to continue his pro- 
fession. 
Julia bore for my friend a sincere, deep-rooted 
powerful love; the only fault was in its 
power. To accomplish his end, Dupré had been 
able to elevate his feelings to a level with those 
of the young Italian girl; as she, he had seemed 
to place his whole soul in their reciprocal love ; 
ut his mind was too light, his heart too vulgar, 
is will too inconsistent, to enable him to pla 
the part he had assigned himself for any lengt 





tune, less than pleasure, more than all beside. 
Poor Dupré! 

Julia blinded, dazzled, fascinated by her pas- 
sion, governed, by the same internal movements, 
she perceived nothing at first sight that could 
afflict her and force her some day to make mani- 
fest the unexpected energy of which passionate 
souls alone understand the secret. It had not occur- ‘ 
red to her that Dupré could change. She herself 
was so happy in his love. That sufficed to fill 
her hours, her days, her life. She was no longer 
seen with a book in her hand, no longer did the 
9 vibrate beneath her tapering fingers, 
no longer was there a wish, a desire but those of 
love. Why was he not the same? 

We had reached the middle of the terrible 
years of revolution. Julia’s father lost his whole 
fortune in it. His castle was pillaged and laid 
waste. He left it to save his life, and died two 
months after, leaving his daughter almost ruined. 

Dupré was almost overcome by these succes- 
sive strokes. The loss of an agreeable fortune 
was much felt by him. He was neither bad, nor 
voluntarily unjust; his feelings for his wife un- 
derwent no alteration on his account; but his 
obligations toward her were much diminished ; 
he was now her equal, much more, he had here- 
tofore been indebted to her for his position in the 
world; she herself would now owe all her for- 
tune, if he obtained any, to his labor and talents. 
Without attempting to account for it, having 
come to no conclusion, or laid out any plans, they 
acted instinctively iy 2 him, from the beginning. 
He took less pains, he dissembled with less suc- 
cess, lie played with less grace his part of pas- 
sionate lover. He abandoned himself more to 
his natural inspirations, he became by degrees in 
her presence the somewhat reckless and positive 
Dupré of our youth; he showed that he expe- 
rienced less happiness in listening to the passion- 
ate words of the young woman; he found plea- 
sure beyond the domestic hearth and he concealed 
less skillfully that he could pass a whole day 
without seeing Julia, and without dying of ennuz. 
Briefly, he assumed within himself, and before 
the sentimental and romantic Italian, the common- 
es and unpoetic position of a mere simple 

usband. 

Julia had wept for her father, but the loss of 
fortune had left her calm. Her lover was left, 
that sufficed forher happiness. With these ideas 
and her prepossession in favor of Dupre, she 
could not understand how there could be any 
connection between the love he bore her, and 
her own position as to fortune. The talents of 
her husband could easily repair the disasters due 
to circumstances ; and’ what mattered it whether 
their living d-~ ~ \ded orhim or on her? 

Light was ‘ ...efore to come from some other 
point. Asi.ave already said Julia was for a 
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long while blinded and unsuspecting ; then proofs 
of the coldness of her husband, continually suc- 
ceeding cach other, at first astonished her, and on 
reflecting well, her doubts became more consis- 
tent; at ‘ast the frightful reality broke upon her: 
Dupré no longer loved with the love he had pro- 
miseil her. ‘his wasaterrible moment for Jutia, 
for her whole future life was overthrown, and 
she was but in her twenty-fifth year. 

However, this mora! failing Jasted but a short 
time. She foun! in her soul strength that she 
had not suspected; she perceived herself as she 
was and consented to Lve. Then fee:ing that 
she loved Dupré, she thought it possible to bring 
him back to her, and that wishing it was alone 
necessary. 

At this time Dupré was commencing to obtain 
a reputation as a skilful lawyer. Sp'endid cases 
were confided to him; among his numerous cli- 
ents was the principal singer of the Grand Thea- 
tre. She was a handsome and intellectual wo- 
man Between the counsellor and the client there 
soon arose a certain degree of intimacy. In his 
new relatons with the singer, Dupré spoke of 
business, then of theatres, the arts and especially 
music; he found a particu'ar charm in this wo- 
man, in the flexibility and gayety of her charac- 
ter. 

At the reawakening of his enthusiasm for mu- 
sic, his assiduous attention at the theatre, and 
several particulars of which she was informed, 
Julia divine! the truth, and even exaggerated it; 
she thought Dupre aitogether culpable, though 
he only was in project. 

It was then that an unanticipated revolution 
took place in the young woman’s character. 
From being gentle, timid, resigned and passive, 
she became resolute, energetic, decided and active. 
Her blood, eneivated by ca!m happiness, rushed 
through her veins, incite! by anguish. 

“ Ah,” said she, pacing the room with hasty 
strides, ‘he wishes an actress, does he? Yes, 
J underrtind it—it is a great charm—the crowd 
envy, alore—one alone is loved. W hat a glori- 
ous triumph! But I too have been told it—my 
voice is soft and sweet—I too am handsome. 
Well, I will work without intermission, and per- 
haps [ may some day be worth that woman! 
Yes, [ wi strive, and we will see who of the 
two shall win.” 


CHAPTER UIl—A Divorce tn D snare. 


Art the epoch at which we had then arrived, the 
tranquility of the times was commencing to give 
see to p'easure. On a fine evening of spring, 

upre was on his way to the Grand Theatre of 
Bordeaux. He was to attend a concert given for 
the benefit of the poor, the preparations for which 
had caused a great excitement among the ama- 
teurs of the city. The higher class of society 
were also particu'arly interested in it, as several 
Jadies, whose names, according to their desire, 
remained a mystery, were to take paitin it. The 
object of the proceeds of the conceit, and the 
satisfaction of seif-love, were said to be the hid- 
den and secret causes which bad prompted these 
ladies to assist at the éclat of the evening. More- 
over their great musical ta'ents were proc’aimed 
by popu'ar rumor, and promised much cause of 
rejoicing to the amateurs. 


* 


Dupre’s client was a!so to sing, and that cir- 
cumstance increased his interest in theafiair. As 
to Jutia, she had, as usual, refused the offer to 
eave the domestic fireside. 

For sometime I had not seen Dupre. I had 
learned that my prophecies founded on his cha- 
racter, contrasted with that of his wife, were be- 
coming dayly reaiized. It would have been too 
painful to me to aid the disenchantment of the 
romantic Italian girl, so that my visits to the 
young couple from being very rare, had at last 
ceased altogether. Neverthe'ess, | had not per- 
mitted Dupre to understand the cause of my ab- 
sence from his house, and although I always 
evaded his invitations to frequent it more, when- 
ever we met in the world we were as good friends 
as ever. 

This day he saw me at the corner of a street, 
came up to me, shook my hand amicab'y, and 
proposed to me to spend the evening at the Grand 
Theatre. I accepted. 

The house was crowded. Happily Dupre was 
protected by one of the goddesses of the temple, 
and we were both comfortably p!aced in a small 
box by ourselves. The concert commenced. A 
symphony was played by the orchestra. A reli- 
gious chorus taken from the works of Cherubini, 
was then sung with much purity; then came the 
turn of lawyer Depre’s client. 

She met with great success; the applause of 
the whole house crowned her efforts. 1 need not 
say that my companion was one of the auditors 
who testified, with the most noise, his approba- 
tion. 

Now, one of the ladies who had kind!y vo!un- 
teered tribute of her talents, for the purpose of 
enhancing the brilliancy of the concert was to 
appear. Curiosity was mingled with the inte-est 
of the crowd. There was suddenly an imposing 
silence. It was of that species of si:ence in 
which we expect to be repaid by a new and more 
forcible sensation; it was one of those contem- 
plations by which we prepare ourselves to enjcy 
a pleasure as yet unparaielled. All eyes were 
fixed upon the open door at the extremity of the 
stage, by which the object of their impatience 
was to enter. All hearts throbbed with — 
emotion, one caused by a long expectation whic 
is soon to be satisfied. At last she appeared. 

She advanced with a piece of music in her 
hand. She walked without either embariass- 
ment or fear, though her person was impressed 
with modesty. She crossed the stage gracefully 
and stopped in front of the orchestra. She was, 
extremely handsome; her apparel was aypropri- 
ate and tasteful. What was my astonishment! 
that firm and confident though decent and modest 
woman was Julia. 

The orchestra preluded. A murmur of appro- 
bation had run through the house at the sight of 
so remarkable a person. Even Dupre was much 
agitated. He seized my arm and raid to me with 
warm, ‘It is strange, I never saw her look 60 
beautiful !” 

But already the sound of ber pure, sonorous, 
quivering voice, full of brilliancy and strergth, 
but at the same time of grace and ligl.tness, vilra- 
ted through the house. While Julia sang, a most 
beautiful smi'e played upon ber liye, as if the 








difficulties which ehe managed with such exqui- 
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site taste, cost her no effort. She was admirable 
—charming. There was nothing human hear, 
the sounds were those sent from heaven by an 
angel to the assemble! multitude, for the, purpose 
of giving them a foretaste of celestial harmony 
Who could describe our feelings on hearing that 
voice that penetrated our hearts ? 

At the slightest pause of the singer a shndder 
of pleasure could be distinguished creeping over 
the audience; it was easily seen that cries of ad- 
miration were retained with difficulty, that the 
agitation of all could scarcely be withheld ; that 
immoveab'e and silent multitude were full of mo- 
tion and noise. When there was a presentment 
that the song would soon cease, that the first 
part of the air was about to end, the enthusiasm 
redoubled and seized us altogether. She was 
silent for a moment. Oh, what cries! what a 
stamping of feet—what a thunder of furious 
bravos! Fora quarter of an hour, the house 
trembled beneath the agitation of the foolishly 
infatuated audience. 

At these cries of admiration and de'irious joy 
procee ling from all corners of the threatre—at 
the marks of transport exhibited by all, Juia 
seemed penetrated with a new emotion, one that 
was above her strength; she became pale and 
staggerel; it was thought she was ill. The 
frenzy of the crowd increased, their cries were 
renewed—then she was seen to overcome he 
agitation ; her splendid countenance assumed an 
expression of sublime force, enthusiasm and ma- 
jesty. In turn, excite’ by the sensation she had 
caused, she felt inspired, and seized with the 
artist's fever, she prepared to continue her exqui- 
site song. 

The multitude once more became silent and 
immovable. 

What can I say? Words could not describe 
the sentiments of so wild and fugitive a nature. 
Julia executed the second part of her piece with 
a more decided perfection. The app:ause had 
given her confidence in herself; she shared the 
passions of the audience; she surpassed herseli 
an] increase] the general admiration. 


When it was understood to be finished and that 
the happiness of hearing her would hereafter Jive 
but in menory, the people arose in a mass to 
honor such wonderful talents. She wished to 
retire. Three times she was recalled by the 
crowd, three times they wished to see her that 
they might cast in her very face their frantic ap 
plause and their crowns! 


Dupre had remained fixed to the spot, mute anc 
stupetied with astonishment and emotion. He 
could searcely believe that divine woman to be 
the young girl who, heretofore, could scarcely 
regulate her voice. His sensations for her ha 
increased two fold; large tears rolled from hi: 
eyes, 

“ Paul,” said he, after having somewhat reco 
verel, ‘my feelings for her have been reawak 
ene!, Oh, I will cast myself at her feet, and i 
shall be for life.” 

He rushed toward the interior of the theatre 
I followed him; we introduced ourselves. Juli: 

! retired to an apaitment that the director ba 
P'ace! at her disposition. She was a'one, seate 
‘00 a sofa, her eyes half closed, and pale; a con- 











vn'sive movement made her start at times, while 
some women were applying salts to her nose. 

Dupre was about to rush toward her; we were 
motioned to wait. IT held back my friend. 

Julia opened her eyes and looked around ; she 
appeared to be attempting to recall her thoughts. 
As they returned, her face became i!luminated by 
a tray of enthusiasm; she spoke—* No,” said 
she, “‘it is not a dream. There was a crowd 
around me, who thought me beautiful and who 
sail so; who heard me sing with a religious 
silence, and who recompensed me with cries of 
triumph. My God! I feel a great and new jo 
in my heart! TI experience an unknown delight! 
That was beautiful—all those men, moved and 
affected, received my songs with infatuation— 
their eyes were fixed on me—their eyes bril iant 
with love andj admiration. No woman, however 
han lsome she might be, could then have attract- 
e] their aitention—it was all on me, I was their 
jueen—I was their idol. That indeed was 
sweet.” 

Then she arose ; satiated pride was depicted on 
her dark and ravishing countenance; her bosom 
heave; her voice gained etrength. 

‘*Whata splendid life this would be!” con- 
tinued she, “* There would be no fear of unjust 
lisdain. They know what you are worth, and 
they tell you. But I never hal felt so before. 
As they applauded I observed my voice became 
sweeter and more brilliant; [ felt my talents en- 
‘arged and elevated, my soul exalted, and in- 
creasing in power. What a delightful life!” 

Dupre could no longer contain himself; he 
threw himself at his wife’s feet, crying, “ Julia, 
{ admire and love you as in our days of happi- 
ness.” 

She looked at him coldly: she appeared nei- 
ther surprised nor delighted with his presence: 
“Ah! you love me yet; you have returned to 
me; it's very well, but what care J for the admi- 
ration of one man? That is not sufficient now, 
sir. I wish a crowd whom I intoxicate and fill 
with enthusiasm. It is too late. You have long 
lisdained my love—I myself have forgotten it.” 

‘What say you, Julia?—should not this tri- 
umph be so much the more precious, as it brings 
back your lover ?” 

“Now, I wish the adoration and applause of 
the whole people. Were they not happy to 
hear me? well, that happiness is nothing, in com- 
parison to the joys that she experiences who go- 
verns the multitude, and feels herself the source 
of the rapture into which she has plunged them. 
No, no more re/ations with other men than these; 
my heart shall be employed for their use; it 
would appear to me little, mean, base. No, my 
ove now is pure, sweet song! my passion is 
slory !” 

Poor, nervous passionate nature, thought I, 
‘ontemplating this scene; she has been caught 
n the snare set forherhusband. She wished to 
nake of her art a means; ber art has seized and 
iossessed itself of her Young woman, you 
chould not have played with fire. 

But Dupre was still at Julia’s feet. “ Do you 
hen wixh that I should die!” said he passionate- 
y; “if you abandon me—” 

* You will not die of that, since it has not kill- 
ej me,” answered she bitterly. Ah! leave mc— 
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what do you wish of me? I have no longer in 
my heart one spark for you; leave me—all is 
ended between us.” 

“1 was guilty, Julia; but I vow I never loved 
you more than at this moment.” 

“I believe you, but I have told you it is too 
late. Besides, the new laws of our country per- 
mit us to live as we wish—that is still better, we 
will be divorced.” 

“You know not what you say, you know not 
—I will oppose it. What are your motives? 
You would not wish it.” 

“TI would wish it.” 

The concert was just ending. A frightful up- 
roar was heard. The audience, before leaving, 
had remembered the singing that had made such 
an impression on them. They had forgotten that 
she to whom they owed it was a lady of the 
world, They only saw in her the sublime artist, 
and commanded her to receive once more the 
noisy tribute of their admiration. 

At these manifestations Julia understood the 
desires of the assembly: her face brightened up 
with the joy of one inspired. She threw aside 
Dupre, who was still kneeling: “‘ Leave me,” 
said she, “do you hear the people calling me; 
they are preparing a triumph for me. O Ernest, 
what would you give me in its place ?—a low 
and vulgar heart! Adieu! 

She disappeared. 

Three months after, she and Dupre were di- 
vorced. Julia, now free, gave herself up entire- 
ly to her passion for music, and became the cele- 
brated singer that astonished all Italy toward 
the close of the last century. But her passionate 
heart, her fiery soul soon destroyed that wonder- 
ful constitution. She died at the age of thirty. 

Would you believe that at this very hour I have 
not accomplished my voyage to Italy ? 


OOO” 


THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


The following lines, owing to the recent decease of the 
gifted author, have a melancholy interest, coming as they do 
like a voice from the dead: 


WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN DO BUT DIE? 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Spring, it is cheery, 
Winter is dreary, 
Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly, 
When he’s forsaken, 
Withered and shaken, 
What can an old man do but die ? 


Love will not clip him, 

Maids will not lip him, 
Maud and Marian pass him by; 

Youth, it is sunny, 

Age has no honey,— 
What can an old man do but die ? 


June, it was jolly, 
Oh for its folly! 
A dancing leg and a laughing eye ; 
Youth may be silly, 
Wisdom is chilly,— 
What can an old man do but die ? 


Friends, they are scanty, 
Beggars are plenty, 





If he has followers, I know why ; 
Gold’s in his clutches, 
(Buying him crutches !)— 

What can an old man do but die ? 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tue AGE or ExizapetuH. By William Hazlitt. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

This elegant volume (number thirteen of the Library of 
Choice Reading) is comprised of a series of eight highly in- 
teresting and sweetly written Lectures on the Dramatic Lit- 
erature of the age of Elizabeth. They serve very appropri- 
ately as an introduction to the sterling writers of those times, 
and the cotemporaries of Shakspere, many of whom the pre- 
sent age is not enough familiar with, and whose works only 
exist in old libraries, or rare private collections. This work 
of Hazlitt’s will do the present reading generation rich ser- 
vice, giving it asmacking of the worth of snch company as 
Lyly, Kit Marlowe, Heywood, Middleton, and Rowley; Mars- 
ton, Chapman, Decker, and Webster; Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, “rare Ben Jonson,” Ford and Massinger; Drayton, Daniel, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Sir Thomas Brown and Jere- 
my Taylor. The * Age of Elizabeth” should have a large sale, 
for it is a delightful volume, and one, moreover, to be taken 
up and read again and again, and never tire. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO TREVES, through the Valley of the Meuse 
and the Forest of Ardennes, in the year 1844. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 

This is a pleasantly written and unpretending work, and is 
rendered more interesting from the author’s not going over the 
beaten track of other travelers. A singular account is given 
of the Tunic or Robe of Christ, which was deposited in the 
Church of Treves by the Empress Helena, about the year 
326. This robe is said to possess remarkable virtues, and the 
city in consequence is a place of pilgrimage for thousands of 
pious Catholics, and in 1844 the number of pilgrims amounted 
to upward of 450,000, in two months’ time. 

The same house has also published— 

Tue SmuGGLER,a Novel, by G.P.R. James. The popu- 
larity of this writer is a guaranty for the excellence of this 
work. 

EncycLop#£p1a oF Domestic Economy—Part Five. Avery 
valuable work, illustrated by several hundred engravings. 

ILLUMINATED SHAKSPERE, Parts 55 and 56, with the con- 
clusion of “* As You Like It,” and the commencement of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Some of the engravings are 
really elegant, particularly those by J. W. Orr. 

Tue American Review for June. New York: Wiley & 


Putnam. 
Mr. Colton comes up to his work nobly. This seems a good 


number of this capital monthly, judging from the table of con- 
tents, for we have not yet had time to readit. We extracta 
very fine tale by Walter Whitman—The Death of Wind-Foot. 
The public should appreciate and sustain such a Magazine as 
the American Review. 


New York 


TneaTRES.—The most important occurrence in theatricals 
the past week was the debut of Mrs. Mowatt, in the charace 
ter of Pauline, at the Park. She achieved a triumph at once, 
and as she intends making the stage her profession, we pre- 
dict for her a successful career. Mr. Crisp performed Claude 
Melnotte very judiciously, and we particularly admired the 
artistic elegance of his by-play in the second act, where he 
describes his “‘ palace by the lake of Como,” 

The Bowery is progressing rapidly, and will be ready for 
performances by the first of August. 

The Chatham is thriving under good management, and cap- 
ital pieces. 
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